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Malaya 


The Malay Peninsula has loomed larger in hu- 
man affairs than its small size might perhaps suggest. 
In prehistoric times it was a physical and cultural 
link between mainland Asia and the islands to the 
southeast. It later became the home of advanced 
civilizations, such as the eighth-century Sri Vijaya 
Buddhist empire and the fourteenth-century Java- 
nese Hindu empire known as Majapahit. During 
the following centuries, converted to Islam, Malaya 
became a center for the dissemination of this 
religion throughout Southeastern Asia, and in the 
Colonial era it became a great commercial outpost 
for a succession of European nations. Today, Malaya 
is one of the world’s chief suppliers of tin and 
natural rubber. 

Colonialism in the Peninsula dates from 1511, 
when the Portuguese Alfonso d’Albuquerque, 
seeking the riches of the Spice Islands, captured the 
port of Malacca, strategically located for control 
of the trade between the Indian Ocean and the 
West and the South China Sea and the East. There 
he established a base that flourished until 1641, 
when the Portuguese were ousted by the Dutch. 
Under their rule the port’s prosperity declined: 
they were commercially active in Southeastern Asia, 
but concentrated their trade at Batavia (now Dja- 
karta), Java. 
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Next on the scene were the British. Their first 
foothold was established in 1786, at Penang. In 
1819 the intrepid empire-builder Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles founded Singapore, on an island just 
south of the tip of the Peninsula. Five years later 
the British took over Malacca, and in the course 
of the following decades gradually instituted pro- 
tectorates over the several small sultanates in the 
main river valleys. Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sem- 
bilan were acquired in 1874; Pahang, in 1888; 
Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan, and Trengganu, in 1909; 
and Johore, in 1914. British control over this con- 
glomeration of states ended in August, 1957, when 
the new, fully independent Federation of Malaya 
came into being. The off-shore island of Singapore 
is not included in it. 


A LUSH, HUMID LAND. Stretching between lati- 
tudes 1° and 7° N, Malaya is the southernmost part 
of the Asian continent. With 50,600 square miles, 
it is about the same size as New York State, and 
is 450 miles long and nearly 200 miles wide at the 
widest point. The landscape is essentially one of 
hills and alluvial lowlands bordering discontinuous 
mountains, which culminate in Tahan Mountain 
(7,186 feet). Most of the country is below the 3,000- 
foot level, and the mountains generally represent a 
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less serious obstacle to travel than do the dense for- 
ests and broad tracts of swamp. The western low- 
land, wider than that in the east, is the economic 
heartland. 

Three factors largely determine the climate: 
location close to the equator; a warm marine set- 
ting; generally low elevations — which together 
mean constantly high temperatures and copious 
rainfall. Shade temperatures average between 70° 
and 88° F., with only slight seasonal and daily vari- 
ations, except, of course, in the highlands, where 
extremes of 36° and 79° have been recorded. Rain- 
fall varies considerably but is everywhere abundant: 
even the driest station averages 65 inches annually, 
and most of the lowlands receive about 100 inches. 
Not infrequently fantastically heavy rains bring dis- 
astrous floods that destroy crops and make rivers 
out of roads. In Trengganu, 1514 inches of rain fell 
in a single day about 30 years ago, and the total 
for that month was more than six feet! 

Although Malaya forms part of so-called “mon- 
soon Asia,” this typical equatorial rhythm of winds 
and rain is not as pronounced here as in the coun- 
tries to the north. The northeast monsoon, 
November-March, does bring strong winds and 
heavy rains to the eastern coast, but the full force 
of the southwest monsoon, June-September, is usu- 
ally broken by the island of Sumatra, and winds 
and rains are light. Away from the east coast, the 
heaviest rains occur during the transition periods 
of April-May and October-November. Humidities 
remain uncomfortably high for most of the year. 

In this hothouse atmosphere of the lowlands the 
vegetation is naturally luxuriant tropical rain for- 
est, towering trees, more than 130 feet high, topped 
by a thick green canopy, laced with great climbing 
plants and studded with brilliant flowers. Despite 
considerable cutting in the west and north, some 
70 per cent of the country is still forested. The up- 
land trees are smaller, as are those in the coastal 
mangrove and inland freshwater swamps. 


A MIXED PEOPLE. Although during the last 75 
years a large number of immigrants have come in, 
attracted by job opportunities on the rubber planta- 
tions and in the tin mines, Malaya is relatively 
sparsely peopled and living standards are high, 
at least by Eastern criteria. The total population, 
estimated at 6,363,800, consists mostly of Malayans, 
Chinese, Indians, and Pakistanis. 


The Malayans, who tend to live on the coastal 
lowlands, are brown-skinned, broad-headed, Mongo- 
loid people with straight black hair. Nearly 49 per 
cent of the population is Malayan, including some 
primitive aborigines in the interior. The Malayans 
are Moslem in religion, and have their own lan- 
guage, called Malay. Except for those employed in 
government agencies and in tin mining and rubber 
cultivation, they have generally remained aloof 
from wage-earning, preferring their traditional oc- 
cupations of farming and fishing . . . and leisure. 

Chinese, the second-largest ethnic group, com- 
pose 38 per cent of the population. Although China 
and the Malay Peninsula have had contacts for 
centuries, the Chinese were not numerous in 
Malaya until recently. Mostly from southern China, 
they speak Cantonese dialects. The Chinese dom- 
inate commercial and business life, and provide 
most of the workers in the tin and manufacturing 
industries. They are also numerous on rubber and 
pineapple estates and in truck farming. 

The other principal minority group, about 12 
per cent of the population, is composed of fairly 
recent immigrants from the Indian sub-continent. 
They predominate on rubber, oil palm, coconut, 
and tea estates. The Chinese, Indians, and Pakista- 
nis are concentrated mainly in the tin- and rubber- 
producing regions of western Malaya, the most 
populous in the country, which contain Kuala » 
I.umpur, the capital and largest city, and all but 
a few of the inland urban centers and their ports. 


EMPHASIS ON CASH CROPS. The Malayan 
cash economy has a very narrow base—chiefly rub- 
ber and tin. Well over one-third of the world’s 
natural rubber and just about one-third of its tin 
come from Malaya. Rubber cultivation was intro- 
duced in 1877, from Brazil, via Kew Gardens, in 
England. Some two-thirds of all cultivated land in 
the country is now devoted to rubber, on both large 
estates and smallholdings. Of the 3,500,000 acres 
of rubber, 58 per cent are in large estates, usually 
managed by British or Chinese with Indian labor, 
where every operation is done in the latest scientific 
manner—from planting, to first tapping when the 
tree is seven years old, to the making of rubber 
sheets, to the final sorting. 


The small producer—most often a Chinese or 
Malay peasant plus his wife and children—is begin- 
ning to threaten the primacy of the estates, but 
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these produce more rubber, of better quality, than 
do the smallholdings, and will probably continue 
to hold their lead in the foreseeable future. In 1900, 
Malaya sold abroad four tons of rubber; in 1956, 
nearly 650,000 tons were sold, mainly to great 
Britain and the United States. 

Compared to other Southeast Asian countries, the 
copra and coconut oil industry in Malaya has re- 
mained small, and these crops rank a poor second 
to rubber as an export. Much of the 154,000 tons 
of copra and the 108,000 tons of coconut oil is used 
locally, as food and a raw material for soap. ‘The 
coastal fringe is well suited to this kind of palm, 
yields are high, and production is almost entirely 
in the hands of scattered smallholders along the 
west coast of Johore, around Bagan Datoh, in 
Province Wellesley, coastal Trengganu, and the 
Kelantan Delta. 

More than 55,000 tons of palm oil are produced 
yearly, on large estates in Johore, Perak, and Selan- 
gor. If the present world demand for vegetable oils 
continues, Malaya will undoubtedly expand this 
industry; newly developed strains of tree are al- 
ready yielding more than twice as much as the old 
ones did. 

Following a drastic slump during World War II, 
pineapple-growing is increasing. Export production 
of canned and fresh pineapple is almost equally 
divided between estates and smallholdings operated 
by Chinese, mainly in southwestern Johore. Pine- 
apples are one of the few commercial crops that 
can be grown on peaty soils, with which Malaya is 
well provided. Other cash crops include tea, pro- 
duced on estates, and coffee, produced by small- 
holders. Spices, tobacco, and fibers are also raised 
for export. 

Emphasis on cash crops for export leaves Malaya 
deficient in foodstuffs. Paddy rice, the main food, 
is grown on alluvial lowlands bordering both coasts, 
especially in the far northwest and northeast. Rice 
growing is largely in the hands of Malayan small- 
holders; the milling and marketing are Chinese 
monopolies. With a total crop of only 420,000 
metric tons, some 59 per cent of the rice needed 
each year must be imported, chiefly from Thailand. 
The problem here is that the Malayans do not 
use enough irrigation or fertilizer, nor do they 
double-crop as much as they could, and hence yields 
per acre are low compared with those, for instance, 
in China and Japan. A goal of the present govern- 


ment is the reclaiming of much suitable land on 
the east coast, but the costs would be high. Other 
food crops are sweet potatoes, cassava, yams, pea- 
nuts, corn, beans, chilies, green vegetables, melons, 
and bananas. 

Livestock play a small role in the farm economy, 
principally because local fodder is scarce. Hogs, 
raised mainly by Chinese, are the most numerous; 
buffalo, used as draft animals, are a common sight 
in the paddy areas, as are goats, cattle, and chickens 
everywhere. 

The second staple in the Malayan diet is fish. 
Every river and stream is fished, and fish culture 
in ponds is fairly widespread. Along the east coast 
fishing is the prime occupation in many small vil- 
lages, but lack of powered ships keeps the catch 
relatively small, and most of it is consumed on the 
spot for want of refrigerating facilities. It is the 
commercialized west-coast fisheries that provide two- 
thirds of the nation’s fish, mainly mackerel, white- 
bait, and prawns. 

Although so much of Malaya is covered with 
tropical rain forest, marketable tree species are 
rather few and hard to find among the dozens of 
useless ones, and lumbering is of only minor impor- 
tance. Forest products include sawn heavy and 
medium hardwoods, firewood, and charcoal. 
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MINES AND MANUFACTURES. Tin has been 
mined for centuries in the Malay Peninsula, long 
before the coming of the Europeans. Today, 
European-owned units produce about 60 per cent 
of the output, usually by dredging; Chinese-owned 
units supply most of the rest, usually by hydraulic 
methods. More than 62,000 tons of tin were mined 
in 1956, most of it for export to Great Britain and 
the United States. Three-fifths of the total comes 
from near Ipoh and Taiping. 

Other than this, Malaya’s mineral resources 
appear to be modest. Iron ore occurs in Johore, 
Trengganu, and Kelantan; production in 1956 
amounted to 2,440,000 metric tons. Since there is 
no iron-smelting industry, all of the ore is exported, 
the chief customer being Japan. There is a little 
coal in Selangor, which helps power the railroads, 
but it is low grade. Prospects for petroleum discov- 
ery seem poor. Present hydroelectric development 
consists of one station near Taiping, on the Perak 
River, although the country’s many rivers offer ex- 
cellent possibilities for the future. Other minerals, 
produced in small quantities, include bauxite, gold, 
titanium, and tungsten. 

Beyond the processing of tin, rubber, pineapples, 


copra, palm oil, rice, and such, there is little indus- 
try. Some light engineering is carried on for the 
maintenance of mining and agricultural machinery 
and railroad equipment, and the manufacture of 
metal products. Construction materials, rubber 
products, pottery, footwear, clothing, tobacco, bev- 
erages, soap, matches, and boats are produced, usu- 
ally for local use. And in practically every village 
and town men and women make silverware, mats, 
and baskets, and weave sarongs. 

Export revenues are derived largely from rubber 
and tin, some 52 and 12- per cent, respectively, in 
i956. Other exports include food, beverages, and 
tobacco; copra and coconut oil; palm oil and ker- 
nels. Imports consist mainly of rice and other foods 
(31 percent by value), mineral fuels, textiles, ma- 
chinery, and vehicles. Malaya’s greatest trading 
partners are Singapore, Great Britain, Indonesia, 
Thailand, United States, Germany, France, and 
Japan. 


RECENT TENSIONS. Most important, perhaps, 
among British accomplishments, besides the large- 
scale development of rubber and other commercial 
crops, and of tin mining, was the creation of an 
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